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WHY THIS COURSE 
IS PUBLISHED 


HIS course has been prepared for those who 

wish to know more about French literature. It 
comprises a brief introduction to the subject and a 
guide to a few of the best books. The books should 
be available in any general library or may be obtained 
through any good bookstore. 

If you wish to continue your reading in this field, 
the librarian of your Public Library will be glad to 
make suggestions. If you desire to increase your 
knowledge of other subjects, you are referred to the 
other courses in this Reading with a Purpose series 
and to your Public Library. 
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THE AUTHOR 


AUL ELMER MORE recently spoke of Irving 

Babbitt, professor of French Literature at 

Harvard, as “perhaps our most powerful in- 
tellect, as he is certainly the most virile personality, 
in the whole realm of criticism and scholarship.” 

Professor Babbitt’s numerous students at Harvard, 
his former students at Williams College, and those of 
Yale and The Sorbonne (France) who have studied 
under him for short periods of time, can attest to the 
depth and poise of his criticism, not only of literature, 
and especially French literature, but of many prob- 
lems confronting the world today. 

A glance at Professor Babbitt’s books will at once 
show his range. He began in LirERATURE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE by attempting to clarify the 
muddled problems of college education. In 'THE 
New Laoxoon he makes firm and valid distinctions 
between the arts. Then follow Tur Masters oF 
Mopern Frencu Criticism, Rovussrau anpD RoMAN- 
ticisM and Democracy AND Leapersuir. These and 
other of his writings which appear frequently in 
periodicals have given him a place of leadership 
among the critics of today, both in America and 
abroad. 
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Lynn Harold Hough, writing in the London Quar- 
terly Review, says of Professor Babbitt: “Long after 
the crude ways of certain noisy captains of industry 
are forgotten, and weary Europe has rest from the 
type of tourist who carelessly flutters by with no 
priceless memories of the past and no wistful hopes 
for the future, it will doubtless be remembered of the 
United States of America, in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, that it was capable of producing a 
mind reproducing the very cadences of the great old 
voices through qualities of memory which only the 
ripest culture gives, and submitting contemporary 
life and thought to tests of searching criticism of 
which only the sharpest instruments are capable, and 
expressing the results of its analysis in language of a 
simple muscular strength.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


ROBABLY no other modern literature, not 
even English, has been so richly and contin- 
uously productive from the medieval period to 
the present day, and has exercised so wide an influence 
as that of France. It would seem worth while to be- 
come acquainted with this literature even through the 
medium of translation. Familiarity with some of the 
great French writers will prove rewarding in itself; 
it will also put one on guard against preconceived 
notions, and enable one to some extent to form a first 
hand estimate of a great national culture. Certain 
traditional English views of the French, not entirely 
obsolete even now, are so unfair as partly to justify 
the French suspicion of “perfidious Albion.” At the 
very moment when France of the classical period was 
producing a series of literary masterpieces, Dryden 
accused the French of “‘want of genius.” Coleridge 
says that the French judgment on Shakespeare is that 
“of monkeys, by some wonderful phenomenon, put 
into the mouths of people shaped like men.” This 
Coleridgean prejudice is echoed at times by our own 
Emerson. 
Instead of viewing the French too exclusively from 
our own angle, we should strive to grasp those very 
11 
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merits in French literature which are not exhibited to 
the same degree in the literature of the English- 
speaking peoples. The first of these merits is that of 
clear and consistent thinking. ‘This logicality is 
closely related to what Pascal, the great French re- 
ligious philosopher and mathematician, calls the 
“spirit of geometry.” France has not only produced 
great abstract reasoners, from the scholastic philos- 
ophers of the Middle Ages down, but also eminent 
geometricians like Lagrange and Laplace. The two 
aptitudes, the geometrical and the logical, are com- 
bined in Descartes, the father of modern philosophy 
(1596-1650). 

To be sure, the French have often suffered, like the 
rest of us, from the “defects of their virtues.” Their 
undue confidence in logic reminds one at times of the 
character in Moliére who had acquired a knowledge 
of fencing that enabled him “to kill a man by de- 
monstrative reasoning,” and who is at last disarmed 
by his servant-girl with a broomstick. One may admit 
the occasional logical excess of the French mind and 
yet not prefer the English habit of “muddling 
through,” or acquiesce in the half ironical praise 
bestowed by Walter Bagehot on the English; namely, 
that “in real sound stupidity they are unrivalled.” 

The French have not only displayed a love of logic 
but also of discriminating and artistic speech. As a 
result, French prose, especially since the seventeenth 
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century, has achieved a general level of excellence 
that has not been equalled by any other modern litera- 
ture. Here again, as always in human nature, the 
defect is close to the virtue. It has been said that 
“what is not clear is not French.” Unfortunately 
the deepest things in life are not clear and the too 
exclusive pursuit of clearness has resulted at times in 
France in superficiality. 

The keen and sensitive intelligence of the French, 
in combination with their artistic sense, has given 
them preeminence in another field, that of literary 
criticism. “Critic-learning flourished most in France,” 
says Pope. This saying is as true of the period that 
has followed Pope as of the one that preceded him. 
The older type of criticism, which aimed primarily at 
judgment, culminated in Boileau, the chief critical 
figure of the second half of the seventeenth century; 
the modern type, which aims primarily at breadth of 
comprehension and sympathy, has a supreme expo- 
nent in Sainte-Beuve, the great critic of the century 
just past. England has never had either a Boileau or 
a Sainte-Beuve. 

As a result of the French clarity and logicality it 
is perhaps easier to trace in France than elsewhere 
the interplay, and at times conflict, of certain main 
conceptions of life from the Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent day. These main conceptions can be reduced to 
three: the religious, the humanistic and the natural- 
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istic. One must, of course, allow for numerous sub- 
varieties of each conception and also keep in mind 
that a classification of this kind, if it is not to be mis- 
leading, must be used very flexibly. Practically, re- 
ligion has in the Occident meant various types of 
Christianity, whereas humanism has appeared in 
greater or lesser degree in the varying conceptions of 
the gentleman. ‘Nothing is more certain,” says 
Burke, “than that our manners, our civilization and 
all the good things which are connected with manners 
and with civilization, have, in this European world 
of ours, depended for ages upon two principles; and 
were indeed the result of both combined; I mean the 
spirit of a gentleman, and the spirit of religion.” 

Naturalism does not become a major factor until 
the sixteenth century and does not threaten to over- 
throw the religious amd humanistic points of view 
until the eighteenth century. 


THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


The medieval outlook on life was, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to say, predominantly religious. The Chris- 
tianity of the period, in theory at least, was not 
satisfied with anything short of the renunciation of 
the world, and found its embodiment in the saint. 
Even in the knightly and chivalric ideal of the Middle 
Ages the religious element was more marked than in 
the ideal of the gentleman that has prevailed at other 
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periods. There also appears at times in the medieval 
knight an element of romantic extravagance—the ele- 
ment that Cervantes satirized in his Don Quixote. 
The crusading spirit. Medieval France had poets 
' of no mean merit, from the unknown author of the 
epic, Song of Roland (twelfth century), with its ideal 
of almost superhuman courage and knightly devo- 
tion, to Villon (fifteenth century), with his poignant 
sense of the evanescence of all things human. No 
work is, however, found in French medieval literature 
which, like the Divine comedy of Dante, gives ade- 
quate expression to the religious aspiration of the 
age. That this aspiration was not lacking in France 
is evident from its great cathedrals. One important 
aspect of the Middle Ages is, however, fully reflected 
in French literature—the crusading spirit. The 
French have perhaps more than any other people been 
animated by this spirit. In the Middle Ages they 
crusaded in the name of God, in the great Revolution 
and later they have crusaded in the name of humanity. 
The relation of the crusading spirit, in any of its 
forms, to genuine Christianity would seem remote, 
at least if one accept the principle that the things of 
God and the things of Caesar should be kept sep- 
arate; for the essence of the crusading spirit is to 
confound them, to seek to achieve some spiritual 
good by collective action in the secular order. The 
Crusades had important results, but these results were 
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political, economic and cultural rather than primarily 
religious. 

One can reach one’s own conclusions as to the rela- 
tion of the Crusades to religion by reading the Chron- 
icles of Villehardouin, who took part in the Fourth 
Crusade (1202-1204), and 

of Joinville, who partic- 
By menos is ipated in the first Crusade 
Joinville of Saint Louis (1248- 
1254). In Villehardouin’s 
account of the conquest of Constantinople the reader 
is more conscious of the crusaders’ push for power 
and sheer lust of adventure than of their zeal for 
religion. Religion plays a somewhat larger role in 
Joinville’s narrative. He himself displays admirable 
knightly virtues. As for Saint Louis, King of 
France, he is so presented as to make clear why the 
Church has deemed him worthy of canonization. 

A tale of protest. The otherworldliness encouraged 
by the Church led to an occasional protest in the Mid- 
dle Ages themselves. One may read a protest of this 


kind in one of the most 
AUCASSIN AND 
NICOLETTE | 


attractive tales that has 
come down to us from 

medieval France—Aucassin and Nicolette. 
“In Paradise what have I to do?” says the hero of 
this tale. “I care not to enter, but only to have Nico- 
lette, my very sweet friend, whom I love so dearly 
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well. For into Paradise go none but such people as 
I will tell you of. There go those aged priests, and 
those old cripples, and the maimed who all day long 
and all night cough before the altars; . . . Such as 
these enter into Paradise, and with them I have 
nought to do. But in Hell will I go. For to Hell 
go the fair clerks and the fair knights who are slain 
in the tourney and the great wars . . . With them 
will I go. And there go the fair and courteous ladies, 
who have friends, two or three, together with their 
wedded lords. And there pass . . . harpers and min- 
strels and the happy of the world. With these will I 
go, so only that I have Nicolette, my very sweet 
friend, by my side.” 


THE RENAISSANCE 


Sixteenth Century “Rebirth” 

The effective protest against the medieval self- 
denial and belittlement of the natural man did not 
come until the Renaissance (literally rebirth). An 
essential aspect of this rebirth was the revival of the 
classic literature of Greece and Rome in which the 
men of the time sought models of humanity in opposi- 
tion to the excess of divinity that had marked the 
Middle Ages. 

Rabelais. The Renaissance is in France, as in 
other countries, a vast and confused movement. There 
is a tendency in certain quarters to throw off all con- 
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trols and permit man’s natural faculties to expand 
freely. An example of this expansiveness of the early 
Renaissance in France is Rabelais, whose tale of 
mythical giants (Pantagruel, etc.) began to appear 
in 1533. This work has been described as an “enig- 
ma’: one portion of it has such verbal felicity and 
genuine human breadth that it is the delight of the 
discriminating; another and even larger portion is, as 
a result of its grossness, the joy of the rabble. The 
epithet Rabelaisian has come to connote a sheer 
animal exuberance. 

Montaigne. If Rabelais, the chief French prose 
writer of the first half of the sixteenth century, is an 
individualist in the sense that he encourages a free 
unfolding of man’s capacities, Montaigne, the chief 
prose writer of the second half of the century, is also 
highly individualistic. He is at bottom, however, less 
expansive than Rabelais. Men were becoming aware 
in his time of the dangers of an unchecked individual- 
ism, especially in matters of religion. France was 
being drenched with blood during this period by 
Catholic and Protestant factions, all about equally 
intolerant. 

To every form of fanaticism Montaigne opposes a 
sceptical attitude. He has indeed frequently been 
regarded as a pure sceptic. He refused even to affirm 
his doubt, taking as his motto “What do I know?” 
This scepticism may, however, be exaggerated. It is 
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in part a humanistic attempt to restore the balance, 
a protest against the “horrible mania of certainty” 
that he saw prevailing about him. Superficially 
Montaigne often seems only an amiable egotist main- 
ly concerned with bestowing his idiosyncrasies upon 
us. He is, however, less whimsical than he appears. 
One may even question whether essayists who are 
really whimsical—Charles Lamb, for example—are 
of his true literary posterity. When one penetrates 
more deeply into his spirit one finds that he is capable, 
if not of a religious, at least of a humanistic affirma- 
tion. 

The Essays, though rightly regarded as one of the 
most original works of modern times, are largely 
of classical quotations. 


i By Michel de Montai 
With the help of the y Michel de Montaigne 


classics, above all of the Latin classics, Montaigne 
is working out a standard of what a man should be 
if he is to be truly human. He is on the side of the 
man who accepts this standard rather than of the 
man who develops a more or less freakish originality. 
“To my thinking,” he says, “the finest lives are those 
that conform to the common model without anything 
astonishing or extravagant.” Such utterances look 
forward to the ideal of the gentleman that was to pre- 
vail in France during the neo-classic period. This 
ideal, though having points of contact with the 


composed, one should note, 
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chivalric ideal, is more definitely humanistic. The 
gentleman of this type is on his guard against every 
form of excess and one-sidedness. He avoids every- 
thing that savors of the pedant and the specialist, 
even at the risk of falling into a polite superficialty. 
It is difficult for us, living as we do in an age of 
triumphant specialism, to recover this point of view. 
There can be no sharper contrast than that between 
the neo-classic maxim that “the gentleman is he who 
does not plume himself on anything” and the saying, 
sometimes heard in American business circles, that 
“the man who knows two things is damned.” 

The style of Montaigne is in its own way a creation 
of genius. It is above all vividly metaphorical. “Cut 
these words,” says Emerson, who has, in Representa- 
tive men, written one of the best critiques of Mon- 
taigne, “and they would bleed; they are vascular and 
alive.” Montaigne’s prose, however, is still remote 
from modern French prose, the standards of which 
were elaborated later. If we are to trace the outer 
form of French neo-classicism and not merely its 
inner spirit, we need to take account of the efforts 
of Ronsard and the group of poets and scholars 
known as the Pléiade. This group, writing towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, desired to sub- 
stitute the imitation of classical models for the 
medieval literary forms which seemed to them lacking 
in distinction and nobility. 
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Malherbe. The later classicists looked upon the 
members of the Pléiade as at once too slavish in their 
imitation of the ancients and too disrespectful of 
usage; in other words, as too individualistic, above 
all in their coining of words. The chief representa- 
tive of this more rigorous and also less imaginative 
type of classicism is Malherbe (1556-1628). The 
success of the “reform” he initiated made plain that 
the expansive Renaissance was definitely giving way 
to an era of concentration. Malherbe was a minute 
technician. In matters of vocabulary he defended 
tradition, as embodied in usage, with a puristic strict- 
ness that threatened to impoverish the French lan- 
guage. The work of this “tyrant of words and syl- 
lables,” as he was termed by a contemporary, was 
continued by the Academy (founded in 1635), and 
has left its stamp on French prose at least as much 
as on French poetry. In one’s total estimate of 
Malherbe and his reform, one should remember how 
admirable is the tradition of prose that he helped to 
establish. It is also well to keep in mind that he 
counted among his admirers La Fontaine (1621-— 
1695), perhaps the most poetical of all French poets, 
whose Fables at their best combine an exquisite finish 
of form with an effect of perfect ease and spontaneity. 

Malherbe reflected in the literary domain the same 
need for centralized authority, for order and disci- 
pline, that Henry IV represented in the field of poli- 
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tics. One may trace a parallel, not merely between 
Malherbe and Henry IV, but between the Academy 
and Richelieu, and finally between Boileau and Louis 
XIV. In both literature and politics there is a pro- 
gressive triumph of the general sense of the com- 
munity over the private sense of the individual. The 
effect aimed at and actually achieved in the classic 
age is that of a majestic unity. Cultivated French- 
men had prepared the way for this unity by getting 
together on the essentials of humanism and religion. 
In the literal sense of the word, they had worked out 
a convention. 

For several generations past the world has been in 
revolt against conventions. It has been said of our 
radicals that their only convention is that there shall 
be no more conventions. Our prime interest is not in 
the element of unity in things but in the element of 
variety and change. It is therefore difficult—and 
also very salutary—for us to enter into the spirit 
of an age that imposed a pattern upon life with ref- 
erence to definite standards and acted restrictively on 
the individual in so far as he tended to depart from 
the established norm, 


The Seventeenth Century 


Nowadays the person who regards the imposition 
of any definite pattern upon life as arbitrary sets up 
as a “realist.” The more advanced realists of the 
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modern type can discover in life only a “cluttered in- 
coherency.” But in the seventeenth century, when 
men talked of “reason,” “truth” and “nature,” what 
they meant was conformity to the reigning conven- 
tion, based finally on the assertion of an abiding ele- 
ment inman. Their realism was humanistic and re- 
ligious; whereas the realism of the modern, who sees 
in man only one phenomenon among other phenomena, 
may be designated as naturalistic. When Boileau 
says: “Let nature be your only study,” he means not 
merely normal human nature but this nature chiefly 
in its polite and urban aspects. Literary revolutions, 
one may remark in passing, may be traced above all 
in the shifting meanings of the word nature. 

To be sure, the strong naturalistic current that set 
in with the Renaissance runs through the seventeenth 
century, even if at times it is forced underground. 
There was during this period no lack of free think- 
ers (known as “libertines”) and even of downright 
atheists. No other century, indeed, offers such a 
curious interplay, often in the same individual, of re- 
ligious, humanistic and naturalistic elements, as the 
seventeenth. An interplay of this kind is found in 
Descartes, whose paramount place in modern philos- 
ophy I have already mentioned. Descartes’ main 
influence, however, has been on the side of naturalism. 
He encouraged men to turn from the past to the fu- 
ture and so prepared the way for the doctrine known 
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in the eighteenth century as “perfectibility” and in 
our own day as “progress.” 

Pascal. An even more striking example of the in- 
terplay of naturalistic, humanistic and religious ele- 
ments is found in Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), who, 
more than any other one person, may be regarded as 
the founder of modern French prose. Few writers, 
ancient or modern, give one the sense of sheer genius 
to the same degree as Pascal. He had, when still in 
his early twenties, attained eminence as a mathemati- 
cian, a physicist and an inventor. As an instance 
of his practical bent, one may cite his arithmetical or 
adding machine. His best known experiments are 
those that determined the weight of the atmosphere. 
As a man of science Pascal tends to depart as little 
as possible from positive observation. He does not, 
like Descartes, indulge in ambitious hypothesis, in an 
attempt, for example, to work out a mechanical 
formula that will embrace the whole of nature. He 
prefers, in short, the intuitive to the abstract. 

The same preference for intuition appears in his 
dealings with humanism and religion. About 1650 
he came in contact with certain men of the world in 
whom the influence of Montaigne was combined with 
that of the drawing-rooms and the ladies who pre- 
sided over them. He was thus initiated into the new 
politeness and urbanity. The poise of the gentleman 
of this type is based upon an intuition, a fine tact or 
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perception that Pascal himself terms the “spirit of 
finesse.” But he finally came to feel the need of a 
still deeper intuition, and on the twenty-third of 
November, 1654, this came to him in the form of a 
sudden conversion. An account of this conversion 
was at his death found sewn into the lining of his 
doublet. Henceforth he sacrificed both science and 
humanism to religion. He condemned those who 
delved too deeply into the secrets of nature, and also 
affirmed that the mere gentleman may mask his ego, 
but that he does not get rid of it. The religion he had 
thus embraced was known as Jansenism, from Jansen, 
Bishop of Ypres, who had revived in an extremely 
austere form the Pauline and Augustinian doctrine 
of divine grace. We are reminded of our own Jona- 
than Edwards and his sermon “God glorified in man’s 
dependence.” Pascal’s type of religion was so austere 
that it brought him into conflict not merely with the 
“libertines” but with those who, while remaining in the 
Church, sought to dissimulate the gap between super- 
natural religion and the instincts of the natural man. 
The Jesuits in particular were accused of so dealing 
with “cases” of conscience as to make religion unduly 
easy for their penitents; of “putting cushions under 
the elbows of sinners.” Pascal attacked the relaxed 
morality of the casuists in his Letters written to a 
provincial, a masterpiece of irony and polemical wit, 
still unsurpassed as a model of French prose. 
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Pascal devoted the latter part of his life to writing 
a Defence of Christianity, but died in his thirty-ninth 
year before completing it. The fragments of this 
Defence that were found among his papers are known 
as the Thoughts, a work at once profound and poign- 
ant, that has retained and is likely to retain its 
appeal through all changes of literary fashion and 
religious belief.* 

A large proportion of the Thoughts of Pascal are 
inspired, one should observe, by the Essays of Mon- 
taigne. The purpose of the thoughts that thus derive 
from the great sceptic is to show the inability of un- 
aided reason to attain to certainty and so to under- 
mine man’s growing confidence in himself. Man 
should put his trust not in his reason but in his heart, 
by which Pascal means the illumination of grace. 
“The heart,” he says, “Shas reasons of which the rea- 
son knows nothing.” 

The influence of Pascal and the Jansenists is so 
marked that Sainte-Beuve has been able to include in 
his monumental history of Port-Royal (the monas- 
tery with which the Jansenist movement is associ- 


“Unfortunately no single English translation of Pascal’s 
Thoughts is in print in this country. Until recently it was 
available in the Temple Classics series. I[t is included in Volume 
48 of Harvard Classics, which may be found at many libraries. 
Brief extracts from the Thoughts are included in Harper's an- 
thology of prose (see note at end of the reading course). Ifa 
copy of the Thoughts is accessible, the reader will do well to 
read it in connection with this study, 
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the seventeenth century. The work of Bossuet 
(1627-1704), the chief religious figure of the second 
half of the century, is more finely poised than that of 
Pascal, less suggestive, one is tempted to say, of 
spiritual overstrain. It remains inferior to the 
Thoughts, however, in intimate appeal. The writers 
of the age of Louis XIV do not in general take a 
flattering view of man. They seem at times to have 
retained the Christian despair of human nature but 
to have lost the Christian hope—the positive prin- 
ciple of joy that one still finds in Pascal. La Roche- 
foucauld, for example, develops in his Maxims (1665) 
the thesis that man’s fairest virtues are only more or 
less subtle disguises of his self-love. One comes at last 
to sympathize with the old gentleman who remarked 
that he, too, once set out to be a philosopher but that 
cheerfulness would keep breaking in. A similar mis- 
anthropic touch can be detected in La Bruyére, who 
has in his Characters (1688) depicted the men and 
the women of his time in a way that is relevant to all 
time. He is a master of what one may term the 


literary miniature. 


Development in the Drama 

The seventeenth century in France was an age of 
important achievement in the drama. French clas- 
sical tragedies, of which the most noteworthy speci- 
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mens are those of Corneille (1606-1684) and Racine 
(1639-1699), are not in general very popular with 
the English-speaking reader. They appear to him to 
suffer from an unduly artificial type of decorum, a 
somewhat stilted elegance and dignity. They also 
seem to him subject to too many rules, especially the 
rule of the three unities, in virtue of which the action 
must not only be strictly motivated, but must be con- 
fined to one place and to a period of twenty-four 
hours. One effect of the unities is to reduce the 
amount of visible action, so that the complaint has 
been made that a French tragedy is only a five-act 
conversation. 

Corneille. Corneille is more romantic in spirit and 
therefore more accessible to us than Racine. Perhaps 
no other classical play has from the outset enjoyed so 
much popularity in France itself as the Cid (1636). 
In his Polyeucte (1640) Corneille has put a saint on 
the stage and dealt with the problem of divine grace 
in a way that suggests the proximity of Port-Royal. 
Corneille’s characters often display a tension of will, 
combined with a disregard of accepted standards of 
good and evil, that is more suggestive of the superman 
than of normal human nature. 

Racine. Corneille found it hard to adjust himself 
to the unities and other conventions that were being 
imposed on the drama about his time. There is a 
perfect accord, on the other hand, between these con- 
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ventions and the genius of Racine. His plays may 
be lacking in outer action, but the inner psychologi- 
cal action is intense. Racine is probably most himself 
in the portrayal of love, especially in his heroines. 
He displays no such confidence as Corneille in the 
power of will to prevail over passion. Racine was 
educated partly at Port-Royal and this early influ- 
ence has left traces on his work. Though the scene 
of his Phadra (1677) is laid in prehistoric Athens, 
it has been said that the heroine is, in her inability to 
resist temptation, the type of the Christian woman 
abandoned by grace. 

The Jansenists, like other austere Christians, had a 
radical distrust of the stage. Racine himself de- 
veloped religious scruples after the performance of 
Phedra and wrote no more profane plays. At the re- 
quest of Madame de Maintenon, however, he com- 
posed two Biblical dramas, Esther (1689) and 
Athaliah (1691), the latter of which has been rated 
by some as his masterpiece and by others as second 
only to Phaedra. Athaliah is conspicuous even among 
the plays of Racine for the excellence of its dramatic 
technique. In general, it is well to remember that, 
though French classical art suffers from an element 
of formalism, it also at its best achieves genuine per- 
fection of form. 

Moliére. In the field of comedy the seventeenth cen- 
tury produced in Moliére (1622-1673) a master who 
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has remained without rival in French or any other 
modern literature. In his point of view Moliére be- 
longs to the posterity of Montaigne. His human- 
ism, however, even more perhaps than that of Mon- 
taigne himself, leans to the naturalistic rather than 
to the religious side. His Tartuffe is not merely an 
attack on hypocrisy, but is, one cannot help feeling, 
unfriendly to Christianity itself. 

One needs to keep in mind Moliére’s acceptance of 
the humanistic convention of his time if one is to in- 
terpret aright the comedy that is usually taken to be 


his masterpiece, The Mis- 
Tue MisantTHROPE 
By Moliére 


anthrope. ‘Human life,” 

says Moliére, “is only a 
perpetual illusion, only mutual deceit and flattery; 
no one speaks of us in our presence as he does when 
we are away .. . I set it down as a fact that if all 
men knew what they said of one another there would 
not be four friends left in the world.” In short, polite- 
ness involves an element of insincerity, an element 
especially marked perhaps in the politeness of the 
seventeenth century. Alceste, the misanthropist, de- 
cides to oppose to this insincerity a stern veracity— 
with results that may be imagined. In his desire to set 
society straight he anticipates in some respects the 
psychology of the modern reformer. Most of us have 
so much of the same psychology that we are inclined 
to look on him as a heroic rather than a comic figure. 
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It is important to remember, however, that though 
Moliére is at times in sympathy with the candor of 
Alceste, he is in general on the side of Philinte, the 
poised and moderate gentleman and man of the world, 
who seeks to dissuade his friend from his mad project 
of deserting mankind. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Enlightenment. In spite of untraditional ele- 
ments in Moliére and others, the fixed standards of 
the age of Louis XIV rest in the main on highly tra- 
ditional foundations. The eighteenth century is 
marked by a steady undermining of these foundations 
by various naturalistic tendencies. During the first 
half of the century the attack on the past is primarily 
rationalistic. This is the period, not merely of French 
but of European culture, known as the “Enlighten- 
ment.” Anything that failed to justify itself when 
summoned before the bar of abstract reason or a 
superficial good sense was dismissed as mere “prej- 
udice.” A powerful weapon in the war on the past 
was the doctrine of perfectibility or progress I have 
already mentioned, which began to take definite shape 
in the so-called Quarrel of Ancients and Moderns. 

Voltaire. The writer who sums up most completely 
the period of the Enlightenment and indeed the whole 
French eighteenth century is Voltaire (1694-1778). 
He is far from being a consistent writer. Incom- 
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patible views are often expressed in sentences each 
one of which, taken separately, is of a crystalline 
clarity; the resulting effect, according to a French 
critic, is that of “fa chaos of clear ideas.” Voltaire 
defends classical tradition but without any adequate 
perception of its deeper justification. His plays are 
less dramatic and more formal than those of Racine. 

If Voltaire is often a rather tame traditionalist in 
literature, he is an arch-iconoclast in religion. His 
warfare against religious “prejudice” he summed up 
in the phrase: “Crush the infamous one,” in other 
words, the Catholic Church. His chief weapon in this 
warfare was mockery. The very epithet Voltairian 
implies an attitude at once rationalistic and irrever- 
ent. Voltaire himself professed faith in the Deity; the 
quality of this faith is perhaps sufficiently revealed by 
his saying that “if God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent him.” 

Voltaire is at his best in certain minor literary 
forms in which he is not hampered by neo-classic con- 
vention; above all, in his tales, letters and light verse. 
If one wishes to get a no- 

m tion of the incomparable 

ALES . 

By Voltaire neatness of his style and of 
the rapier thrust of his wit 
and also of his somewhat superficial rationalism, one 


cannot do better than to read his stories, notably 
Zadig and Candide. 


ZADIG AND OTHER 
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Lesage. Certain works of the eighteenth century 
display the characteristic wit of the age without re- 
flecting, like those of Vol- 
taire, its anti-traditional THe ADVENTURES OF 


: : Git Buas or 
temper; for instance, Gil 
Pers ? SANTILLANE 


Blas by Lesage (1668- Byiklnn- Rens Lovage 
1747). 

Gil Blas is the best specimen of the “‘picaresque” 
fiction, mainly of Spanish origin, which deals with 
characters who, if not downright rogues, are at least, 
from the point of view of accepted conventions, more 
or less disreputable. One may ask, in view of the 
numerous rogueries and semi-rogueries in Gil Blas 
and in general its very unflattering picture of human 
nature, whether one should not associate Lesage with 
certain modern “realists,” whose delight is in the 
seamy side of life, rather than with the humanists 
who derive from Montaigne. Without going into the 
topic fully, one may make at least one essential dis- 
tinction. The realist of the modern type is a deter- 
minist, that is he eliminates free will and tends to por- 
tray man as the mere puppet and plaything of natu- 
ral forces. Gil Blas, as presented by Lesage, is, on 
the contrary, a responsible moral agent and, as such, 
he learns from experience. He is nearly a rascal at 
the beginning of the tale and very nearly or quite a 
decent member of society at the end. 

Montesquieu. The rationalistic and naturalistic 
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_ break with the past that I have noted in Voltaire re- 
appears in two other great writers of the eighteenth 
century—Montesquieu and Buffon. Montesquieu, 
author of The greatness and decline of the Romans 
(1734) and of The spirit of laws (1748), is impor- 
tant for Americans because of his influence on the 
makers of our Constitution. This influence is per- 
haps most conspicuous in the sharpness with which we 
have discriminated between the legislative, judicial 
and executive functions of government. In The spirit 
of laws a deterministic trend is manifest, especially 
in the stressing of the influence of climate on human 
institutions. 

Buffon. Buffon, though a man of science, has 
written an essay on Style that is classical and at times 
even pseudo-classical in spirit. A famous phrase of 
this essay, somewhat incorrectly quoted in the form 
“The style is the man,” has been much misunderstood. 
Read in the context it is far from encouraging our 
modern eagerness for self-expression. For the scien- 
tific Buffon we need to turn to his Natural history 
(1749-1788). In his “Epochs of nature” at the end 
of this work, he is plainly reaching out for the evolu- 
tionary conception of life. Lamarck, who at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century set forth this con- 
ception in a form that appeals to many biologists to- 
day more than that of Darwin, had, indeed, various 
French precursors, Diderot (1713-1784), one of 
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these precursors, is best known as editor-in-chief of 
the Encyclopedia. This work was intended not only 
to promote the Baconian and utilitarian idea of 
progress but also to serve as a huge battering-ram 
against tradition, especially religious tradition. 

Rousseau. Diderot seems to us to anticipate the 
contemporary view of life much more than Voltaire. 
Important as he is in this respect, however, he cannot 
compare in his far-ranging influence on the whole 
modern movement with Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). In Goethe’s phrase, Voltaire marks 
the end of the old world, Rousseau the beginning of 
the new. The influence of Rousseau has been per- 
vasive not merely in the field of letters but in politics, 
education, philosophy and religion. The late Lord 
Acton is reported to have said (with some exaggera- 
tion) that “Rousseau produced more effect with his 
pen than Aristotle, or Cicero, or Saint Augustine, or 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, or any other man who ever 
lived.” One must not forget, however, that Rousseau 
is merely the most gifted representative of a great 
international movement that was already under way 
before he began to write. As Madame de Staél puts 
it, Rousseau “invented nothing but set everything on 
fire.” 

One’s attitude towards Rousseau will be found to 
involve most of the main issues we are still debating. 
The best service one can render the reader is to make 
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clear to him what these issues are and help him to 
build up a background that will enable him to form an 
independent judgment. I have said that the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century is rationalistic. Rous- 
seau also has his rationalistic side, but his significance 
is elsewhere: it is in the primacy that he gives to senti- 
ment. He may indeed be defined as the arch-senti- 
mentalist. He is ready to base the proof of his exist- 
ence not, like Descartes, on thought, but on emotion. 
Faust speaks as a true Rousseauist when he exclaims: 
“Feeling is all.” Pascal, likewise, as I have pointed 
out, had opposed to abstract reason an intuition 
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which he calls variously “heart,” “sentiment 
stinct,” at bottom all of them synonyms of the super- 
rational illumination of grace. Is the “heart” of 
Rousseau really the same as the “heart” of Pascal, 
or is it rather a subrational parody of it and of 
authentic Christianity in general? One’s reply to 
this question will probably determine one’s final at- 
titude towards the whole Rousseauistic tendency. 
Rousseau may be defined in a word as a primitivist ; 
he inclines, that is, to look on the simple life that man 
led in the early stages, especially the pastoral stage 
of his development, as more felicitous than his present 
civilized state with its train of arts and sciences and 
luxuries. The “return to nature” that Rousseau 
proclaims encourages a lapse to the level of animal 
instinct, This lapse is made plausible by Rousseau’s 
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assertion of the existence in primitive man of an in- 
stinctive pity, an unwillingness to see others suffer. 
From this pity, Rousseau declares in his Discourse on 
the origin of inequality, one may derive all the other 
virtues. The notion that man is naturally pitiful is 
closely related to Rousseau’s famous conviction that 
man is naturally good. 

How then are we to explain the presence of evil? 
It has its source, Rousseau replies, not in man him- 
self but in his institutions. The older religious dual- 
ism, the conflict between good and evil in the heart of 
the individual, is thus discredited. Man no longer 
needs to look up to a higher will, as in Pascal—to be 
humble, in short—nor does he need, as the humanist 
had maintained, to discipline his temperamental self 
to a law of decorum. In opposition to decorum and 
the conformity it enforces, Rousseau places self-ex- 
pression, the uttering of one’s uniqueness, “If not 
better than other men, at least I am different,” he 
declares at the beginning of his Confessions, a work 
that continues to exercise a strong fascination upon 
the modern reader and that has inspired an immense 
literature of passionate self-portrayal. According to 
Pascal, the “ego is hateful” ; whereas one may associ- 
ate with the influence of Rousseau not only much 
direct flaunting of the ego, but innumerable works 
which, like his own novel, T'he new Heloise, are largely 


veiled self-expression. 
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For the political influence of Rousseau we need to 
turn to the Social contract. The essential idea here 
is that the goodness of the individual in the state of 
nature may be transferred by a compact to the “gen- 
eral will,” which means practically the unlimited 
sovereignty of the people, and its corollary, the most 
radical type of democracy. One must have some 
knowledge of this work if one is to trace political de- 
velopments from the French Revolution to the present 
day. 

Rousseau sets forth his views on education in 
Emile. Older European education had been con- 

ing Christians and gentle- 


EMILE 
By Jean Jacques Rousseau 
men. Rousseau, on the 


contrary, would, so far as possible, turn his ideal 
pupil over to “nature.” One must recognize that 
there are many excellent ideas in Emile, for example, 
most of the ideas on the hygiene of infancy. One 
should also admit the excessive formalism of the 
older discipline that Rousseau attacks. His con- 
structive program, which is passing over more and 
more into modern education, may be summed up in 
the words: self-expression, vocational training, serv- 
ice. Qne’s doubts about this program converge upon 
the idea of service. Is there a spontaneous overflow 
of altruistic impulse in the natural man sufficiently 
strong to serve as a counterpoise to his egoism? We 


cerned primarily with mak- 
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may grant that it is impossible to return to the theol- 
ogy of a Pascal and yet surmise that some vital factor 
in human nature has been lost in the passage from 
Pascal’s scheme of salvation by the grace of God to 
Rousseau’s scheme of salvation by the grace of na- 
ture. One should keep questions of this sort in mind, 
especially in reading the portion of Emile known as 
“The profession of faith of the Savoyard Vicar.” 


THE MODERN PERIOD 


Exotic play of the imagmation. I have said that 
the influential side of Rousseau is his exaggerated em- 
phasis on sentiment. This sentimentalism becomes, 
by stages which it is possible to trace, the emotional 
romanticism that, in one form or another, has pre- 
vailed down to the present day. However dubious 
emotional romanticism may be in its religious preten- 
sions, it is, at its best, richly poetical. Rousseau an- 
ticipates in his prose much that was later to be known 
as lyricism, a form of poetry which may be defined in 
Wordsworthian phrase as a “spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings.” 

Another aspect of romanticism which, without be- 
ing wise, is often poetical, is nostalgic longing—the 
reaching out of the imagination for some more or less 
paradisiacal state which is at bottom only an idyllic 
- dream. ‘The Rousseauist frequently chooses outer 
nature as the setting for his dream and succeeds in 
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describing it with magic suggestiveness. This may 
be termed the imagistic side of the movement. 
Nostalgia fosters a desire to escape from the here and 
now into regions that are remote either in time or 
space. The latter form of remoteness gave rise to so- 
called exoticism, which can be traced from Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814), whose idyllic love 
story, Paul and Virginia, is placed on the Island of 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, to Pierre Loti and 
other recent writers. The imagistic and exotic 
trends, as well as nostalgic brooding, are all present 
in a superlative degree in Chateaubriand (1768— 
1848). Rousseau, it has been said, is the grandfather 
of the French romantic school, Chateaubriand its 
father and Bernardin its rich Indian uncle. 

Chateaubriand. A work of Chateaubriand’s which 
enjoyed an enormous immediate popularity but which 
has largely lost its interest for us is his Genius of 
Christianity (1802). In his defense of religion he 
seeks to show not that it is true but that it is beauti- 
ful and useful. -In his demonstration of the beauty 
of religion he leans heavily not merely on the poetic 
charm of Catholic ritual but on the “wonders” of 
nature. If one compare the Genius of Christianity 
with the Thoughts of Pascal one becomes aware of a 
substitution of esthetic for spiritual perception; the 
mere religiosity that results assumes manifold forms 
in our whole modern period, 
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Lamartine. Rousseau and Chateaubriand are in 
no small degree poets in prose. The lyricism and 
spontaneity of the new movement did not find ade- 
quate utterance in verse until Lamartine (1790- 
1869). In poems like “The lake” he has rendered 
with perfect success the mood of impassioned recol- 
lection. His verse, musically nostalgic rather than 
imagistic, anticipates in some respects Paul Verlaine 
and the symbolistic group of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Musset. Alfred de Musset (1810-1857) is pre- 
eminently the poet of romantic love. His best known 
poems are those that are reminiscent of his affair with 
George Sand. They show sheer emotional intensity 
and are at the same time free from the pose that one 
finds in Chateaubriand. Musset is in short “sincere” 
in the sense that the word has come to have in our 
modern movement. 

Alfred de Vigny. Instead of indulging in the effu- 
sions of Musset and other romanticists, Alfred de 
Vigny (1797-1863) hid his melancholy under a 
haughty reserve. He bodies forth in striking sym- 
bols the final forlornness of the romantic superman. 
“You have made me powerful and solitary,” he makes 
Moses say to the Almighty, “let me sleep the sleep 
of the earth.” 

Victor Hugo. The most famous ofall the French 
romantic poets is, however, Victor Hugo (1802- 
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1885). His Hernani, performed in 1830, shattered 
the three unities and other conventions that had 
dominated the French stage from about the time 
of the Cid. Hernani abounds in lyrical passion and 
local color; the total impression it produces is that 
of a parvenu melodrama. Hugo is perhaps best 
known in America by his prose fiction, notably Les 
Misérables. This novel, with its Rousseauistic at- 
tempt to shift the burden of blame for misconduct 
from the individual to society, is rather remote in 
its motivation from normal human experience. Here 
and elsewhere we are reminded of Tennyson’s descrip- 
tion of Hugo in the sonnet he addressed to him— 
“Weird Titan” and “Cloud-weaver of phantasmal 
hopes and fears.” 

In France itself Hugo’s fame rests primarily not 
upon his plays or prose fiction but upon his numerous 
volumes of verse. He displays in these volumes an 
amazing command of the French language. The 
question may be asked, however, whether his unlim- 
ited verbal resources are subordinated to any ade- 
quate end. The tendency to divorce language from 
thought, already manifest in Chateaubriand, has 
plainly gone much further in Hugo. According to 
his latest and most severe critic, Professor W. F. 
Giese, Hugo “can do anything with words—except 
express ideas.” The imagistic trend leads finally to 
poets like Théophile Gautier and Leconte de Lisle, 
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who are skilled in “transpositions of art,” that is, in 
so using words as to rival the effects of painting. 

The critical spirit. Now there is no lack of ideas 
in modern French literature. For these ideas we 
need to turn from the romantic poets and their suc- 
cessors to the critics. In fact there is no better 
initiation into the intellectual life of the past hundred 
years than a course of reading in these critics, above 
all in Sainte-Beuve, and to a lesser degree in Madame 
de Staél, Taine, Renan, Scherer and Brunetiére. The 
escape from the older formalism was marked in the 
critical field by an important gain on the side of com- 
prehension and sympathy. The offsetting danger 
has been the undermining of standards and the decay 
of judgment. Anatole France’s remark that his chief 
aim as a critic is “to narrate the adventures of his 
soul among masterpieces” plainly encourages an ir- 
responsible impressionism. 

Balzac. Another disquieting aspect of the modern 
movement has been its drift towards a naturalistic 
fatalism or determinism. This drift is already marked 
in the novels of Balzac (1799-1850). The nine- 
teenth century witnessed a weakening of the tradi- 
tional controls in favor of a vast and confused expan- 
sion—which meant, in the case of the individual, a 
free unfolding of his temperamental proclivities. Ac- 
cording to Balzac, the result of emancipation of this 
type is not an overflow of pity or sympathy but a 
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triumph of cunning and force. Man’s egoism appears 
above all in his efforts to satisfy some master faculty 
or ruling passion. Balzac has portrayed with con- 


summate skill the ravages 
| Evcénre GRANDET | of a passion of this kind in 
eee ee his miser, Grandet, a pas- 
> > 

sion that tends to devour his humanity and is, in 
Pope’s phrase, “strong in death.” Balzac’s style has 
a taint of commonness, a taint that is closely related 

to a lack of elevation in his total outlook on life. 
George Sand. In contrast with Balzac, George 
Sand (1804-1876), his chief rival in the field of fic- 
tion during the first half of the nineteenth century, is 
idealistic. It has been said that she views the world 
through a golden mist. She is at her best in her tales 
of country life, especially 
in her native province of 
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vase Berry. In her picture of 
By Cenae tant the peasants in such stories 
as The devil’s pool and 
Frangots the waif, there is not only great charm of 
presentation but an element of sane human realism. 

The second half of the nineteenth century in France 
was increasingly realistic in the naturalistic sense. 
This triumph of realism was aided by the collapse of 
romantic illusions in the Revolution of 1848, and 
also by the growing prestige of physical science. 
Under the scientific influence man came to be looked 
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upon more and more as entirely subject, in Emerson’s 
phrase, to the “law for thing.” He is, according to 
Taine, the typical thinker of this era, to be explained 
entirely in terms of environment, heredity, climate 
and similar factors. Moral responsibility in the hu- 
manistic or religious sense is eliminated. “Virtue and 
vice,” says Taine in a sentence that supplied Zola 
with the epigraph of his series of novels, “are prod- 
ucts like sugar and vitriol.” 

One should note a transformation in the meaning 
of the word “nature.” Nature is felt as a force op- 
posed to reason and decorum instead of being, as it 
is in Boileau, identical with them. ‘‘What we call 
nature,” says Taine, “is this brood of secret impulses, 
often maleficent, generally vulgar, always blind, 
which tremble and fret within us, ill-covered by the 
cloak of decency and reason under which we try to 
disguise them; we think we lead them and they lead 
us; we think our actions our own, they are theirs.” 
This is the “nature” that appears in innumerable 
French novels of the past sixty or seventy years 
and also in certain recent attempts at realistic fiction 
in this country. It is important to understand in 
what sense realism and naturalism, terms that tend 
to overlap, are only, as has been remarked, roman- 
ticism on all fours. The romantics set up an idyllic 
“nature” that tended to discredit control in favor of 
free temperamental overflow. The actual outcome of 
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this overflow would seem to lend some support to the 
“nature” of Taine. 

Flaubert, Maupassant. One can trace with special 
clearness the passage from the older romanticism to 
naturalistic realism in Flaubert. His Madame Bo- 
vary (1857) is indeed often regarded as the master- 
piece of realistic fiction. He is one of the most pains- 
taking of literary craftsmen, far surpassing in his 
artistry a naturalist like Zola. His friend and dis- 
ciple, Guy de Maupassant (1850-1893), not only 
writes excellent prose, but prose that is nearer to the 
classical tradition than that of Flaubert. This per- 
fection of form is pressed into the service of a view 
of life that is essentially sordid. Fine literary tech- 
nique is likewise combined with an underlying natural- 
istic, and, one is tempted to add, decadent philosophy 
in the prose of Anatole France. 

Bergson. A specifically modern problem is that of 
mechanism, The mechanizing of mind by the deter- 
minist has coincided with a formidable multiplication 
of machines in the outer world. The attempt of a 
philosopher like Bergson to escape from mechanism 
by surrender to the “vital urge” in the hope of thus 
partaking of the “creative evolution” of nature with 
its “constant gushing forth of novelties” merely con- 
tinues the older romantic program. 

The present situation in French literature is con- 
fused. It is not easy to discern as yet any radical 
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reversal of what has been the main movement since 
the eighteenth century. Certain contemporary writ- 
ers are, however, beginning to have doubts about the 
basic postulates of this movement. Some of the 
younger men, indeed, are so convinced of the need of 
reaffirming once more the supernatural and religious 
element in man, the something that lifts him above 
the phenomenal flux, that they are returning to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and scholastic philosophy. The 
question may be raised whether it is not possible to 
react from the naturalistic excess along humanistic 
as well as religious lines and whether, in recovering 
humanistic truth in particular, one may not proceed 
more critically, in other words, in a fashion more in 
accord with the modern spirit. Even in one’s dealings 
with religion it would seem desirable to reduce to a 
minimum mere dogma and traditionalist assumption, 


In a sketch so summary as the foregoing I have of 
course been unable even to mention many important 
French writers and literary tendencies. Fuller in- 
formation will be found in Lytton Strachey’s Land- 
marks in French literature. The editors of this series 
have requested that, for a study of the modern trend 
in French literature, I include my The masters of 
modern French criticism. 'This is made up largely 
of translations of the critics whose importance is 
pointed out in the latter part of this sketch. The 
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reader who desires anything like a complete survey 
should turn to works like C. H. C. Wright’s History 
of French literature or to the History of French lit- 
erature by W. A. Nitze and E. P. Dargan.* 


*Note—For those who wish to supplement their reading in 
French literature, the following are suggested: Harper’s an- 
thology of prose (Harper, 1926, $3.50). This contains two 
essays of Montaigne, a selection of Pascal’s Thoughts, Sainte- 
Beuve’s essay on Madame Recamier and shorter passages from 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Boileau, Taine, Chateaubriand, 
etc. Harvard classics, Volume 26, contains Polyeucte by 
Corneille, Phedra by Racine and Tartuffe by Moliére. See 
Volume 34 in this collection for Descartes’ Discourse on 
method, Voltaire’s Letters on the English and Rousseau’s 
Discourse on inequality. Volume 32 of the same collection 
contains essays by Montaigne, Renan and Sainte-Beuve. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED IN 
THIS COURSE? 


Memorrs oF THE CRUSADES 
Villehardouin and Joinville 
Dutton (Everyman’s) 1908. $80 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 
Dutton (Everyman’s) 1910. $.80 


[hls Cl ere Michel de Montaigne 
Oxford Press, 1927. 2 vy. $3.00 (1 v. edition, $5.00) 
PD TISAN CHROPE -o6 oan o o% + 6 oie selma sino Moliére 


Houghton (ready in Sept., 1928)2 
Putnam. $1.25 


mame AnD Ornew TALEs: .... 26000000 Voltaire 
Harcourt (Bohn’s Pop, Lib.) 1923. $.85 


Tur ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAs oF SANTILLANE 
Alaine-René Lesage 
Oxford Univ. Press (World’s Classics) 1907. 2 v. $1.60 


MERE eres t tig ate win els ac «= ¢ Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Dutton (Everyman’s) 1911. $.80 
PGGENTE GRANDET...........4:- Honoré de Balzac 


Dutton (Everyman’s) 1907. $.80 
Tue Devit’s Poor anp Francois THE War 
George Sand 
Dutton (Everyman’s) 1911. $.80 
1Several of these books may be obtained in other reasonably 
priced editions. 


2Translation recommended by the author, though not avail- 
able until Sept., 1928. 
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